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Educators have for a long time recognized the very important 
fact that there is a great amount of difference in the mental abilities 
of school children, but up to the present very few school systems 
have been able to work out satisfactorily a program which properly 
takes care of all these various groups. Our common-school course 
of study has been worked out in the past largely on a basis of what 
the average pupil can accomplish in a certain period of time. Some 
effort has been put forth to enable the slow pupil to bring his work 
up to passing, but little attention has been given to the student 
who is able to accomplish the average amount of work by very 
little effort on his own part. In this experiment an attempt has 
been made to give every pupil in the eighth grade an opportunity 
to do all the work which he is capable of doing. In other words, 
we have tried to take into consideration the differences in the 
mental ages of the children concerned and to prescribe for each 
individual that amount of school work which, in the light of the 
best available measure of his intelligence, he may reasonably 
be expected to do. 

We want to emphasize at this point the fact that we do not 
believe intelligence tests can be used as the entire basis for promo- 
tion and grouping. Many other factors contribute to the success 
of any individual in school, and only through a thorough under- 
standing of all factors involved will we be able to be of greatest 
assistance to the individual pupil. In this paper we shall attempt 
to show that the intelligence test does assist the supervisors and 
teachers to the extent that it gives them a rather definite indication 
of what should be expected from each individual. In the data 
which follow, only the results of the intelligence tests are emphasized 
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and it might appear to the reader that we had made a classification 
of pupils entirely on that basis. This, however, is not the case. 
The tests were used as a basis for determining one of the very 
important factors involved in the education of each individual. 

It is necessary, at the outset, to define two terms which will be 
used quite frequently in this discussion, viz., intelligence and 
Intelligence Quotient (I.Q.). By intelligence we mean that 
capacity which the pupil has " to adjust his thinking to new require- 
ments." It is something which increases with age up to a certain 
number of years. By Intelligence Quotient we mean the quotient 
obtained by dividing the child's mental age by his chronological 
age; that is, the I. Q. is really the per cent that mental age is of 
chronological age. 

In May, 1920, all the pupils in the seventh grade who were 
going into the eighth grade in September were given the Illinois 
Edition of the Buckingham Intelligence and Silent Reading Test. 
These tests were all administered by the same person after a 
suflScient number of preliminary tests had been given to determine 
the suitability of this test for measuring the performance of each 
child tested. The scores were tabulated and the pupils from all 
the seventh-grade rooms in the city were classified on the basis 
of these results and placed in homogeneous groups. Eight rooms 
were available in a central building, and here the two hundred 
and eighty-five eighth-graders were brought together. For the 
sake of clearness the rooms were lettered A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and H. 
The students ranking lowest in intelligence were placed in Room 
G; the next in Room H, and so on up the scale to Room B. In 
Room A those pupils were placed who had already been in the 
eighth grade one semester and whose I.Q's were approximately 
normal. The lowest group was placed in Room G rather than 
in Room H so that the designating letter would not indicate to the 
pupils whether they were in the best or the poorest room. 

A course of study was then worked out for each room. For 
example, we expect the pupils in Room G to do only the minimum 
essentials for promotion; Room H does all that Room G is required 
to do, plus an additional amount; Room F is required to do still 
more; and so on up the scale until Room B is reached. In this 
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room those pupils whose I.Q's ran above 1 20 were placed, and they 
are permitted to advance through the regular course of this grade 
as rapidly as they are able. 

When school opened in September, pupils in all the rooms 
except A and B were given to understand that they might be 
advanced to a higher room provided their work was above the 
average for the room. It was also explained that if they did not 
keep up with the others in the room, they would be demoted to a 
lower room. It has been necessary thus far to make only five 
transfers, three of which were promotions and two were demotions, 
a fact which is very good evidence of the reliability of intelligence 
tests as a means of grouping pupils on the basis of ability. 

In order to check up the results of the test given in May, 1920, 
the same test was given in October, 1920, the results placing the 
rooms in exactly the same order as they were placed by the first 
test. 

Up to the time that this article was written, Room B had 
completed a little more than half of the regular work of the complete 
eighth-grade requirements, and the semester was not then half 
over. In fact, in some lines the pupils were far ahead of the pupils 
in Room A who had spent one-half year in the eighth grade before 
entering in September. The question of economy of time in 
education is certainly a very grave one. We are firm believers in 
an enriched curriculum in the first six grades to give those pupils 
of superior intelligence a broader and deeper foundation for future 
work, but after the sixth grade we should afford the opportunity 
to those who are able to complete the last six years in less than 
that time. If the pupils of Room B continue to progress as we 
believe they will, they should complete the last five years of their 
elementary and secondary school work in at least four years. In 
doing this, instead of forming habits of indolence and "get by," 
they will form habits of industry and "do your best," which will 
carry over into their work which is to follow. 

A study of the I.Q.'s of all the pupils of this group reveals the 
fact that the average I.Q. for rooms C, D, E, F, G, and H, is just 
loi, which shows that we have on the whole an average group of 
people to deal with, and it is for that reason largely that the whole 
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course of study in the past was made out on the basis of what the 
average pupil could do. It is very easy to see, however, that the 
pupils in rooms G and H are incapable of carrying the average 
amount of work while pupils in Room C are capable of doing far 
more than the average work. 

Many other interesting conclusions may be drawn from this 
study, all of which, however, point to one very obvious fact, and 
that is that not only in the eighth grade but in the lower grades 
as well, a radical change must be made in our course of study so 
that every individual may receive the proper instruction. We 
must begin our grouping early in the grades and give every child 
ample opportunity for personal development. We all recognize 
the very significant fact that due to crowded conditions, lack of 
properly trained teachers, poor salaries, etc., the schools are 
hampered when it comes to perfecting their organization. These 
changes can be made only when the American public is brought 
to a realization of the actual conditions now existing and also to a 
realization of the place our public schools should hold. 

As pointed out earlier in this paper, there are a number of 
factors affecting the work done in school by the individual which 
cannot be measured by an intelligence quotient. On the other 
hand, if a teacher knows that a child has enough ability to accom- 
plish a given amount of work, there is a better chance that she 
will get at the other conditions than if she makes the assumption 
that the child is not capable of doing that work. 

A striking example of this last fact was shown in the case of 
one individual who was failing in three major subjects in the 
seventh grade. His teacher reported him as below the average. 
He was given the intelligence test and was found to have an I.Q. 
of 105. We then investigated his earlier record in the grades and 
found that he had spent a year and a half in the first grade, had 
completed the second grade in one year, had completed the third 
and fourth grades in one year each with high marks, and in the 
fifth grade had had four different teachers but managed to complete 
the grade. In the sixth grade, due to his poor preparation in the 
previous year's work, he repeated the whole year, then came up to 
the seventh grade where he was regarded by the teacher as mentally 
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incapable of doing the work. As a matter of fact, he had never 
been taught in the fifth and sixth grades how to read silently or 
how to study, and was consequently unable to meet the require- 
ments of the seventh grade. 

As a result of this test and of the investigation, the teacher at 
once took up the problem from a new angle, attempting to correct 
the deficiencies in his earlier work. In a short time the interest 
that he had in school earlier in his career was revived and, while 
he has not as yet accomplished what the average child accomplishes, 
he is doing better work in every subject. The point is that, without 
this test which showed the teacher that her judgment was at 
fault, the boy would have failed to accomplish the work and 
possibly would have dropped out of school. 

The results of this study seem to support the conclusion that 
intelligence tests are a valuable aid to administrators, teachers, 
and pupils, inasmuch as they assist greatly, not only in diagnosing 
individual cases, but also in the reliable grouping of pupils on the 
basis of ability. It is also believed that with the aid of such tests 
a course of study may be worked out which will more adequately 
meet the requirements of the different groups of individuals than 
would result if this means were not employed. 



